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“. . . College professors . . . are an omnipresent menace 
to the free interplay of ideas. Terrorized by economic and 
intellectual inhibitions, they have no independence. They 
are despised by the plain people because of their failure to 
make money; and to them are relegated all matters which 
are considered of slight moment, namely learning and the 
arts. In these fields the pedants rule unchallenged, save when 
some irate railroad presidents discover in their teachings the 
heresy of radicalism. Aesthetics is a science as incompreheén- 
sible to them as beauty, and they prefer to substitute the 
more homely Christian ethics. Moral preoccupations are their 
sole test of excellence. The views of these gentlemen and 
their favorite pupils fill the bookshelves and the news stands.” 


Ernest Boyd 
“Civilization in the United States.” 


“He found something new and fresh and entertaining 
about his fellow-students with their comic public school tra- 
ditions and fabulous ignorance of the world. He had quietly 
watched them doing their little antics, feeling all the time 
that a row of bars separated them from himself, and that he 
ought; after each, particularly amusing trick to offer them 
a bun, or a handful of peanuts.” 


—Aldous Huxley in HAPPILY EVER AFTER. 


The Animal and Vegetable Kingdom 
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Prelude in C Major 


S| }EREIN are printed, in addition to our own efforts, 
‘m| excerpts from Upton Sinclair’s series of articles in 
wes “The Appeal to Reason,’ which is appropriately 
“= named “The Goose Step, A Study of American Edu- 
cation,” and original and exclusive contributions from Em- 
manuel Morgan, the spectric poet, D. H. Lawrence, the 
celebrated English novelist, George Cronyn, a local writer 
of distinction, R. E. Chanslor, who has been accused of 
being the southern half of the Laughing Horse, and others. 
We have as usual, essayed to take nothing seriously, 
though we shall doubtless be taken seriously, also as usual. 
The cover design was made by Wallace Smith of Chicago 
for Ben Hecht’s privately printed novel, “Fantazius Mallare,” 
the book which D. H. Lawrence reviews in this issue.’ We 
are indebted to Covici-Mac Gee, the publishers, for the cut. 
The next number of The Laughing Horse will have more 
contributions by well-known writers and several cuts. 


Jane Cavendish 
i913 
Noel Jason 


Wa By UR complaint department reports that certain of 
me e) our patrons object to the LAUGHING HORSE 
ae y as a waste of paper. In the past we have tried to 
EES make the general appearance of the pamphlet 
Safiioaus, artistic to look well on a library table or do nicely 
for a lamp shade. But in lieu of the above criticism we 
have developed the following possible uses for the present 
decomposition : 

1. Some very uncanny harmonies may be produced by 
running the whole thing through a player piano. 

2. As a themical analysis of the paper we use shows 
a very high percentage of carbo-hydrates and vitamins, it 
should make an excellent food for goats. 

3. The shade of black on the cover was obtained with 
anthracite coal which makes it valuable as fuel on these 
cold nights. 


4. If you have a child under six years of age in your 
home, he would understand and enjoy the reading matter. 


5. The sheets are always suitable for a less public rite. 
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Upton Sinclair on California 
PREFATORY NOTE 


Upton Sinclair, “The Goose-Step, a Study of Ameri- 
can Education,” which is being published by install- 
ments in the “Appeal to Reason.” THE LAUGH- 
ING HORSE, fearing that most Californians would not see 
these startling statements about the University of California, 
obtained the permission of Mr. Sinclair to print such parts 
of it as we wished. We feel that it is our duty as a public 
servant to bring this polemic to the attention of everyone. 
The question naturally arises—is Mr. Sinclair justified in 
his condemnation? What is our answer, Californians? 


CHAPTER] Xx 
The University of the Black Hand. 
}CROSS the bay from San Francisco, high up above 
| the city of Berkeley, stands the University of Cali- 


¥ fornia, a medieval fortress from which the intellectual 
) life of California is dominated. 


Eight other regents are active directors of such power 
companies; and we shall see shortly how they use their 
university as a propaganda department against power de- 
velopment by the state. Mr. Foster, the Duke of Marin, 
is president of the ferry company, and a director of the 
United Railroads of San Francisco, which has been a lead- 
ing agency in corrupting the city and state for the past 
twenty years. Mr. Crocker is a director in the committee 
which is now trying to reorganize these United Railroads, 
after the looters have got through with them. We shall 
see how these gentlemen use their university asya_ strike- 
breaking agency for the benefit of their street railways, their 
ferries, and their gas and electric companies. 


One might think that the plutocracy of California ought 
to be content to leave its educational business in the hands 
of such a board; nevertheless, they have felt it necessary 
to organize an indepedent wigilance committee, to supplement 
Mr. Crocker and Mr. Fleishbacker. The prime mover in 
this action was Mr. Harry Haldeman, president of the Pa- 
cific Pipe and Supply Company of Los Angeles, a gentleé 
man whose qualifications to direct the higher education of 
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California were acquired while driving a stage. Mr. Halde- 
man founded what he called the Commercial Federation of 
California; later, learning from the war the advantages of 
camouflage, he changed the name of the Better American 
Federation. He went out among the interlocking directorate 
and raised the sum.of eight hundred thousand dollars, to be 
expended for the purpose of keeping California capitalist. 
The Better America Federation is a kind of “black hand” 
society of the rich, a terrorist organization which does not 
stop short of crime, as I know from personal experience. .. . 


... The Better America Federation investigates every 
person who runs for office in California, and black-lists him 
unless he is one hundred per cent capitalist. It browbeats 
public officials and slanders them in its newspapers; it 
causes the raiding of labor offices, and the jailing without 
trial of ldbor organizers; and among its other activities, it 
runs the educational system of California, including the 
state university. The spirit in which it works is revealed 
in a bill which it-came near to pushing through the last 
California legislature, providing for cancelling the license of 
any school teacher who, discussing the constitution of the 
United States with a pupil “shall express to such pupil any 
opinion or argument in favor of making any change in any 
provision.” ... 


. . . How this organization puts pressure on university 
professors is a matter about which you do not have to 
take my word; you may have the word of Mr. Harry Halde- 
man, president of the Better America Federation. In the 
San Francisco Call for January 20, 1922, I find an article 
occupying the top of seven columns, “Aims of Better America 
Body Told Business: Men of San Francisco.” This is a re- 
port of a luncheon at the St. Francis Hotel, in which Mr. 
Haldeman explains his work to the president and the vice 
president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and a group of 
such leading interlocking directors. Said Mr. Haldeman: 
“Through the children of the best business families through- 
out the land, who are attending universities, we are having 
students of radical tendencies watched. We are receiving re- 
ports of what is going on, both as to students and teachers 
that uphold radical doctrines and views.” 


So here is the spy system in our universities; college 
boys and girls set to tale-bearing on their fellows and on 
their teachers! On such ignorant and garbled reports pro- 
fessors in the University of California are hauled before the 
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administrative authorities and browbeaten and insulted; or 
they are quietly let out without explanation—or with just a 
lie or two. When they apply for jobs in other places, letters 
are written to keep them from getting those jobs. School 
teachers are black-listed over the entire state; students in 
the university who graduate with honors are unable to get 
teaching positions, because the employment system main- 
tained by the university is under the control of this kid- 
gloved Black Hand....And such is the atmosphere of 
espionage and terrorism in which is conducted the University 
of the Black Hand. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
The Fortress of Medievalism. 

While I was in Berkeley there was a scandal at the uni- 
versity, because of the sudden appointment of a new professor 
to be dean of: the Graduate School. This was David P. 
Barrows, now president. of the university, and a person whose 


career is of interest to us. He is a product of the University 
of California, and was finished in Nicholas Murray Butler’s 


educational enameling machine. Thence he went to be su- 
perintendent of schools of the city of Manila, and later on 
director of education for the Philippine Islands. There he re- 
ceived a thorough training in imperialism, and came home 
to proclaim the gospel of the mailed fist in our empire of 
raisins and prunes. 

Dean Barrows was a fighting man, and became imme- 
diately active in university politics. You may at first be 
startled to hear that anything so dubious as “politics” exists 
in a university; but if you believe in applied imperialism, 
and start to apply it to those about you, you are apt ‘to 
find some of them resisting, and you will have to ut them 
down, and put up others who are willing to obey you and 
promote your interests. So Barrows became a tireless uni- 
versity politician, and he and his subordinates also became 
active in the outside politics of their city and state. As it 
happens, Berkeley has a large working class population, and 
a strong Socialist sentiment, and naturally there is no higher 
duty that an imperialist college dean can perform than to 
crush Socialism in his home town. 
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CHAP EE RSX 
The Dean of Imperialism. 


We return to David P. Barrows, dean of the University 
of California, to follow his career as he rises to the heights 
of academic prominence and power. For seven years he 
stumped the state of California, proclaiming the destiny of 
the Stars and Stripes to float from the North Pole to the 
South. The world was to be divided up, and it was our 
business to get our share; we should win because we were 
better organized, more efficient; the world would not tolerate 
small nations; strong men must rule. ... when Woodrow 
Wilson took Vera Cruz, and then refused to take the rest 
of Mexico, Dean Barrows rushed to the front, denouncing 
him before chambers of commerce, and being reported in the 
interlocking newspapers. 


wo | phortly-atter this’ Vera: Cruz ‘affair the San Fran- 
cisco Star published some revelations concerning our im- 
perialist dean, stating that at the very time he was cam- 
paigning for intervention, he was vice president of the Vera 
Cruz Land & Cattle Company! A friend who knows Dean 
Barrows well, defended him to me by the statement that 
this holdings in this company were not valuable. When [ 
asked how valuable they might have become if the United 
States had coriquered Mexico, my friend changed the subject. 


The next part of the world to be divided up was Siberia, 
and our imperialist dean was made a colonel, and put in 
charge of our Army Intelligence Service. So far as I know, 
he has not told the full story of his adventures in Siberia, 
but we may glean hints in the press of China and Japan, 
which charged that Colonel Barrows was an accomplice of 
Semenoff, the Cossack bandit, in a plot to separate Mongolia 
from the Chinese Empire and place it under the rule of 
Semenoff and the American concession hunters...... 


. Semenoff revolted against Kolchak, and set himself 
up as an independent bandit, controlling a part of Mongolia. 
He was intimate with Colonel Barrows at this time, and a 
leading Chinese journalist wrote an article in Millard’s 
Review, in which he referred to Barrows as “an unscrupulous 
and unprincipled American adventurer.” It was rumored at 
this time, and has since been thoroughly proven, that: Semen- 
off entered the pay. of the Japanese, and was used by them 
in their Siberian intrigues; Colonel Barrows himself admitted 
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this in an interview published in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Aprilods, «1922. 


Bey Hee. To quote from the San Francisco Examiner, 
Aprili3, 922 2 


“It is part of the testimony that prisoners captured 
by Semenoff’s army in their raids upon villages were taken 
by trainloads to places which Colonel. Morrow designated as 
‘Senenoff’s slaughter houses’ and there shot down by the 
wholesale.” 


All this Colonel Barrows had every opportunity to see, 
and in it he haw “nothing” that he disapproved; so you see 
that our “dean of political science” is no fragile mollycoddle, 
no bespectacled professor living a closet life, but areal, red- 
blooded, two-fisted man of action. Coming back to California, 
fresh from Semenoff’s slaughter houses,” Colonel Barrows 
proceeded to advocate the setting up of similiar establish- 
‘ments on the campus of his university. Speaking before a 
convention of the State High School Association, he advo- 
cated that the Bolshevik should be stood against the wall 
and shot. “There is only one way to deal with Bolshevism— 
fight it. Force is the only way. The time has come to treat 
them with militarism; I believe in. killing the Bolsheviki.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
The Mob of Little Haters. 


What more natural than to turn to their Dean of Im- 
perialism? They made him president, and if he has not 
made his university into the West Point of the Pacific, it is 
not been for lack of effort. The twelve thousand students get 
a free education, but must pay for it by taking two years of 
military training, fifty-five hours a year. A part of this 
training consists in learning to plunge a bayonet into an 
imitation human body, and you must growl savagely while 
you do this, and one student found it so realistit that he 
fainted, and was dismissed from the university. 


Under President Barrows’ administration the best land 
of the universitly has been taken from an artillery field, 
and Strawberry Canyon, the one beauty spot available for 
nature lovers, has been taken for a million dollar “stadium,” 
to be used for athletic tourneys. One professor resigned in 
protest against this vandalism; but President Barrows believes 
ardently in athletics, because it trains those strong young 
men who carry the flag from the North Pole to the Soe 
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He publicly stated that one advantage of having a big uni- 
versity is that you have abundant material from which to 
select athletic teams. In other parts of the world, when you 
hear of the “classics,” you think of Homer and Virgil; but in 
California the “classics” are the annual Stanford-California 
foot-ball game, and the intercollegiate track-meet, and the 
Pacific Coast tennis doubles. 


I visited the university this spring, and was invited to a 
fraternity house. These well-groomed young gladiators did 
not quite know how to talk to a Socialist author, so between 
courses of the dinner they relieved their embarrassment by 
singing, or rather shouting in very loud voices“helpxm 
singing, or rather shouting in very loud tones—and I ob- 
served that their songs invariably dealt with fighting some- 
body. I asked a student about to graduate what he thought 
of his classmates, and his answer was, “They are a mob of 
little haters. They hate the Germans, they hate the Russ- 
ians, they hate the Socialists, they hate the Japs. They are 
ready to hate the-French or the English any time they are 
told to; and always they hate Stanford.” 


Stanford, you understand, is a rival university, and they 
carry in triumph a battle-ax which they captured from this 
enemy many years ago; their military president and pro- 
fessors encourage this kind of play ferocity, as training for 
the setting up of slaughter-houses later on. These future 
world conquerors are pleased to portray themselves under the 
terrifying symbol of the Golden: Bear. Almost every colloge 
is some kind of wild animal, you know; Princeton is a Tiger, 
and Yale is a Bull-dog, and they all sing songs about eating 
somebody up. At Harvard they tell you that the motto, 
Veritas, means, “To hell with Yale,” and at New Haven 
they pledge their devotion in a carefully ordered climax, 
“To God, to country, and to Yale.” 


Needless to say, the university authorities see to it 
that no modern ideas get access to these young barbarians 
all at play. President Barrows’ first act as president was to 
forbid. Raymond Robins to speak at the university; he knew 
that .Robins had been in Russia, and learned some things 
which President Barrows also learned, but did not tell. The 
kind of speaker Barrows wants for his students he found 
in General Joffre, whom he welcomed with open arms, making 
a grandiloquent speech about “a soldier president welcoming 
a soldier hero.” The students thronged to hear the Marshal, 
though they could not understand him; and they beat up on 


the street and almost killed young Herman Meyling, a stu- 
dent who persisted in offering Socialist literature for sale. 
“Intolerance is a virtue in war-time,” says President Bar- 
rows; and, of course, all time is war-time to an imperialist. 


All the time, you understand, the secret agents of the 
Better America Federation are watching the university. 
When they find the least trace of an unorthodox idea they 
report it and the unorthodox person, if he be a student, fails 
to pass his examinations, or if he be an instructor he is 
let out upon any handy pretext. (All appointments in the 
university are for one year only; even the full professors have 
no tenure!). Take, for example, the case of three young in- 
structors of English, whose conscience prompted them to sign 
a petition to President Harding for revision of the sentences 
of political prisons. They were summoned before-the act- 
ing heads of the university, and implored to withdraw their 
signatures. There was a bill before the legislature to in- 
crease the salaries of all professors, and loyalty to their 
colleagues should prompt them not to jeopardize this bill! 
One of them, Witter Bynner, the poet, asked if he might 
announce that the deans requested that he place the interests 
of the university above the interests of the country. Later, 
after Barrows had come in, it was intimated to these evil 
three that their contracts with the university would not be 
renewed. But this, of course, was not because oftheir un- 
orthodox ideas; oh, no—they were not wanted because they 
had failed to qualify themselves for higher degrees by doing 
“research work!” 


The authorities of the university know no vital 
thing ‘for scholars to do, and are in terror of all genuine 
activities of the spirit of man; therefore they sentence men 
to spend their lives rotting in. the garbage heaps of man’s 
past history, while their students go to hell with canned jazz 
and bootleg whiskey and “petting parties.” Apparently some 
of the faculty are going also; at least, an undergraduate pub- 
lication, “The Laughing Horse,” remarked last spring that 
“the professors of Latin and Greek would much rather see 
a leg-show than the ‘Madea of Euripides.’ ” 


CHAPTER Oa 
The Drill Sergeant on the Campus. 


These great military universities come to be run more 
and more. on the lines of an army; everything rigid, precise 
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and formal, all emergencies provided for, all policies fixed. 
The passion of the military mind for uniformity and regi- 
mentation is comically exhibited in an article published by 
President Barrows in the University of California Chronicle, 
April, 1922, entitled ‘““What Are the Prospects of the Univer- 
sity Professors?” It was read before the Board of Alumni. 
' Visitors, who must have been edified to not how completely 
the professor’s life had been laid out for him by his thought- 
ful superiors. Colonel Barrows has a vision of the American 
college professor, taking in this country the place of the 
ruling classes of Britain, who govern “by reason of rank, 
breeding and traditional influence.” With the idea of at- 
tracting that kind of ‘man, President Barroys lays out a 
schedule of his life, showing how much he will receive every 
year, when he will marry and have a family, when he will 
travel, what degrees he will get. The president does not 
specify what he is to eat, but he will assuredly not eat much, 
with a wife and “one or more children” on a salary starting 
at a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 


One detail in this article intrigued me, so I wrote Presi- 
dent Barrows a letter as follows: 


“You state the salary of the young instructor, and say: 

‘It has permitted him to marry and to provide for the birth 
of one or more children.’ The question which this suggests 
to me, and which you do not answer, is, how many more 
children? Manifestly, the salary suggested would not make 
possible the raising of more than two, or three at the out- 
side; but the young professor is 29 or 30 years of age, and 
he might have eight or ten children. What I should like to 
know is, what would happen to him if he did so? It is a 
fact that most .of your professors don’t and there seems to 
be in your article the implicit understanding that they 
mustn’t; so I ‘am forced to assume that you favor what is 
known as Birth Control, and tacitly recommend it. I am one 
of those who believe that the methods of Birth Control ought 
to be made known, not merely to the cultured classes, but 
to the working classes, and I should like to know the stand 
of the president of the University of California on this stb- 
ject. Will you answer for publication these two specific ques- 
tions: First, do you recdgnize that your article implies the 
prevention of conception by the married instructors of your 


university? Second, would you advocate legislation to permit 
working class families to obtain a knowledge of these same 
methods?” 
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President Barrows is usually rather free about taking 
up controversies, but on this occasion he for some reason 
thought it best to lie low! 


.... And what is the standing of scholarships? On 
that point hear the weird experience of Professor Kiang, an 
eminent Chinese scholar formerly of the University of Pekin, 
who was invited to teach his native language and literature 
to Californians for the munificent salary of eighty dollars 
a month. Professor Kiang presented to the university an 
extremely valuable library of Chinese books, which collection 
the university casually accepted. It happened that Witter 
Bynner was once asked by President Wheeler and Colonel 
Barrows whom he had found the most interesting man in 
the place. “Undoubtedly Kiang,” responded Bynner, and the 
two gentlemen looked disconcerted. “Kiang?” exclaimed 
Wheeler. “Why he only gets eighty dollars a month!” With- 
in a few days the Oriental professor’s salary was raised to a 
hundred dollars a month! 


. .. Becoming aware of the Black Hand and its power 
in the institution, independent-minded men seek other occu- 
pations; the sycophants and the sluggards remain, and as a 
result, the quality of the teaching goes steadily down. Every 
year the boys and girls pour in from the cities and ranches 
of California, and they are commanded to study dull sub- 
jects under dull instructors, and they prefer football and 
flirtation. In Berkeley there are twelve thousand, and in 
the Southern branch in Los Angeles four or five thousand 
more. Immorality is more common than scholarship; the 
conditions have become a scandal throughout the state, and 
our imperialist president finds himself with a peck of trouble 
on his hands, a board of quarreling regents, who cannot agree 
what is to be done. There is a flaw, apparently, in Colonel 
Barrows’ doctrine of the strong man; the strong man does 
not always rule—especially when he is a stupid man! 


So our “soldier president” has just asked to be excused 
from his job, and allowed to become once more a humble 
Professor of Political Ignorance. It is reported that one of 
the grand dukes wishes to appoint Mr. Merritt, controller of 
the university and nephew of Mr. Earl, attorney to Banker 
Fleishhacker. Mr. Merritt is a young business man, with 
no educational training, a graduate of the Agricultural Col- 
lege; but the university has made him a doctor of laws— 
who says there is no royal road to learning? In the San 
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Francisco Argonaut, I find an elaborate article defending 
President Barrows and denouncing those who failed to sup- 
port him: “a vital, forthright, upstanding mari is Dr. Bar- 
rows;” but as for the university, it has become “something 
between a chautauqua circle and a country club;” and again: 
“devotion to athletics and what is called aesthetic dancing, 
mostly in underclothes or no clothes at all, appears to have 
supersceded the humanities, mathematics and the classics.” 


The Centaur 


He gallops wild with ribald jest 
Through laughter, flooding to his chest; 
Triumphant down the golden day— 
Hyperphonating on his way! . 

—Jane C. 


A Veteran Revolutionist 


Waves, wild waves that dash against the shore, 
He is your tragic brother in despair! 

Your cries crash through the silence-guarded air 
And on-the rocky shore you die... . a roar. 
You die to live again; you have in store 
Unending life that sputters out to flare 

Again with blinding impudence and blare 

Into the fangs of death your roaring lore. 


So he, wild waves, has thrown his human might 
Against the breasts of philistines and thieves. 
They bury him alive; but like a light, 

Again he floods the world, dispells the night, 

And fights again because his sad heart grieves. 
And speaks, although his words are autumn leaves. 


—Charles Goodman. 


“Factory” 


F, in the past, I have been guilty of pasquinades 
Qa | against the educational system of America and espe- 
up| cially that of the University of California, I hereby 
At formally retract and write myself down a credulous 
ass for ever believing such nonsense as I once spouted. _ 

The university, I maintained with my ‘characteristic 
hullaballoo, should be a place for the testing of ideas, for 
radical inquiry into the nature of all things, a laboratory 
of the mind, a place for the pursuit of culture, of the human- 
ities, of the elusive eternal verities, of beauty. 

A democratic university, should, of course, be no such 
thing. Its sole aim should be the production, at a factory 
rate, of useful, obedient citizens. It should train young men 
and women to take their places in the world. It should 
spend its money, not on poets, but on engineers, not on 
philosophers, but on doctors, not on artists, impractical 
dreamers, parasites, wasters, failures, but on lawyers, farm- 
ers, chemists, automobile mechanics. Poets and philosophers 
are good citizens in direct ratio as they are bad poets and 
philosophers. Good citizens have no use for the eternal 
verities. If they got a glimpse of them they would no 
longer be good citizens. As for beauty, they have it and to 
spare, in their newspapers, their moving pictures, their taste- 
fully furnished homes, their religion. Where is the philoso- 
pher who is a real red-blooded go-getter, a live-wire booster, 
a one-hundred=per-cent American? Where the poet who can 
build a bridge, remove an appendix, keep a moving picture 
actor out of jail, grow a crop of alfalfa, distil a gallon of 
whiskey? R. E. Chanslor. 

R. E. Chanslor. 


J. E. Spingarn to the Artist: 


“Express what is in you, all that serene or turbulent 
vision of multitudinous life which is yours by right of imag- 
ination, trusting in your own power to achieve discipline 
and mastery, and leave the discussion of ‘American ideals’ 
to statesmen, historians, and philosophers, with the certainty 
that if you truly express the vision that is in you, the 
statesmen, historians and philosophers of the future will 
point to your work as a fine expression of the ‘American 
ideals’ you have helped to create.” 
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Marionettes 


STIFF BREEZE was blowing in from the Golden 
Gate, swaying the tall eucalyptus trees which stand 
at the west end of the campus as straight and for- 
—“<—" mal as a group of Prussian Grenadiers. A seething, 
hysteric mob of eight thousand students screamed “B-A-R- 
R-Q-W-S” as often as the yell leaders could go through the 
arm rythm essential to college yelling. 

The editor of the college daily paper had prophesied 
with almost uncanny accuracy just what was happening. 
In a prose poem, evidently written at fever heat the night 
before, he had predicted that “something like a tornado 
would hit the campus this morning.” Here, I must. admit, 
he was slightly in error—the breeze that was blowing could 
not be called a tornado by any stretch of the imagination. 
But he had gone on from weather forecasting to foretell 
exactly what would happen and what was_ happening, 
strangely enough. -He revealed that at 11:30 a. m. every 
student would suddeniy be overwhelmed by a sense of great 
loss, that on closer analysis he would find that he had sub- 
consciously been grieving over the resignation of his presi- 
dent, and that as soon as he became aware of this he would 
rush to the building in which the president would be just 
at that moment. Even the college cadets would drop their 
guns and charge en masse to join the throng. Assembled, 
they would demand vociferously that their president keep 
his position. And it all fell out ‘just as this seer predicted. 


So a seething, hysteric mob of eight thousand students 
screamed ‘“B-A-R-R-O-W-S” as often as the yell leaders 
could go through the arm rythm essential to college yelling. 
In a while the president came out. Some profane critic sug- 
gested that he did so in much the manner of an actor ertter- 
ing from the wings in response to his cue. Perhaps he, too, 
had had a psychic forecast of what was to happen. He stood 
hesitant for a moment as if trying to control the emotions 
that welled up in him. “Bravo,” shouted a first nighter and 
was mobbed. Then words came to him and he spoke. A 
young man who was pointed out as the president of the 
Student Body leaned agamst the building and nonchalantly 
puffed a cigarette; the mere presence of his president ap- 
peared to ease his hurt. The president finished speaking. 
The seething, hysteric mob screamed regardless of the vell 
leaders. No one seemed to know how or care that he had 
said nothing about remaining. 
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The breeze had stopped and the tall eucalyptus trees” 
stood motionless with their tops bowed as if in silent 
prayer. A lone man went to and fro about the campus and 
in and out of the buildings. He made strange movements 
with his hands, curiously like a man winding wire up on a 
spool. And he chuckled softly to himself. 


Little Fly 


(A hitherto unpublished Spectric poem 
by Emanuel Morgan)* 
SETTLE fly, 
x] For making a marriage bed 


Of my bald head, 
You had to die. 


The other one, 
The one that escaped— 
Was it Paolo 
Or Francesca? 


*Exclusive rights to the verse of Emanuel Morgan, 
founder of the Spectric school of poetry, have recently been 
granted THE LAUGHING HORSE. Mr. Morgan is the 
author of Spectra, and Pins for Wings, the latter of which 
first appeared in Reedy’s Mirror. 
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D. H. Lawrence 


@|HE famous English novelist, writes a letter to the 

readers of The Laughing Horse, reviéwing Ben 
Hecht’s new privately printed novel, “Fantazius Mal- 
lare”; and takes the opportunity to give them some 
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sound advice. 


(Note: We were advised at the last moment to leave 
out words in this letter which might be considered objec- 
tionable. We hope that this censorship will in no way 
destroy the sense of the text.) 


Taos. 12 October, 1922. 
Chere Jeunesse: 


_Many thanks for sending me the Ben Hecht book. I 
read it through. But I’m sorry, it didn’t thrill me a bit, 
neither the pictures nor the text. It all seems to me so 
would-be. Think of the malice, the sheer malice of a 
Beardsley drawing, the wit, and the venom of the mockery. 
These drawings are completely without irony, so crass and 
so strained. It isn’t that they have got anything to reveal, 
at all. That man’s ( ) with a tree, for example. There’s 
nothing in it but the author’s attempt to be startling. Where- 
as if he wanted to be really wicked he’d see that even a 
tree has its own daimon, and a man might ( ) with 
the daimon of a tree. Beardsley saw those things. But it 
takes imagination. 


The same with the text. Really, Fantazius Mallare 
might mutilate himself, like the devotee of one of the early 
Christian sects, and hang his ( ) on his nose-end and 
a ( ) on each ear, and definitely testify that way that 
he’d got such appendages, it wouldn’t affect me. The word 
) or ( ort -) doesn’t shock me. Why 
should it? Surely I am enough of a man to be able to think 
of my own ( ) with calm, even with indifference. It 
isn’t the names of things that bother me; nor the ideas about 
them. I don’t keep my passions, or reactions, or even sen- 
sations, in my head.. They stay down where they belong. 
And really, Fantazius, with his head full of ( ) and 
committing mental ( ) and ( ) every minute, is 
just as much a bore as any other tedious individual with a 
dominant idea: One might say: “Ah, dirty little boy, leave 
yourself alone.” 


Which after all isn’t prudery. It’s just because one has 
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one’s own genuine ( ) experiences, and all these finger- 
ings and naughty words and shocking little drawings only 
reveal the state of mind of a man who has never had any 
sincere, vital experience in (- —); just as a little boy 
never has, and can’t have had; and so he’s itching with a 
feeble curiosity and self-induced excitement. Which is prin- 
cipally tedious because it shows a feeble, spunkless sort of 
state of things. 


If Fantasius wasn’t a frightened ( ), he’d know 
that ( ) with another individual meant a whole meet- 
ing, a contact between two alien natures, a grim rencontre, 
half battle and half delight, always, and a sense of renewal 
and deeper being afterwards. Fantazius is too feeble and 
weak-kneed for the fight, he runs away and chews his fingers 
and tries to look important by posing as mad. Being too 
much of a ), as they say in England, nakedly to 
enter into the battle and ( : 


The tragedy is, when you’ve got ( ) in your heads 
and not down belowa where it belongs, and when you have 
to go on feebly (— ) through your ears and your nose. 
It’s a confession of weakness, impotence. Poor Fantazius is 
sensually, if not technically, impotent, and the book should 
have for a sub-title: “Relaxations for the Impotent.” 


But there’s the trouble: men have most of them got 
their ( ) in their heads nowadays, and nowhere else. 
They all start their deeper reactions in their heads, and 
work themselves from the top downwards. Which of course 
brings disgust, because you’re only having yourself all the 
time.. No matter what other individual you take as a 
( ), you’re only taking yourself all the time. 


Why can you jeunesse let all the pus of festering ( ) 
out of your heads, and try to act from the original centers? 
The old, dark religions understood: “Good enters from be- 
low,” said the Egyptians. And that’s right. Why can’t 
you darken your minds, and know that the great gods pulse 
in the dark, and enter you as darkness, through the lower 
gates. Not through the head. Why don’t you seek again 
the unknown and invisible gods who step sometimes into 
our great arteries, and down the blood-vessels to the ( Ne 
to the ( ), and have strange meetings there? There are 
different dark gods, different passions; Hermes Ithypallos 
has more than one road. The god of gods is unknowable, 
unutterable, but all the more terrible; and from the unutter- 
able god. step forth the mysteries of our promptings, in 
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different forms: call it Thoth or Hermes, or Bacchus or 
Horus, or Apollo; different promptings, different mysterious 
forms. But why don’t you leave off your old white fester- 
ings in‘silence, and let a night fall over your mind and heal 
your And then turn again to the dark gods, which are the 
dark promptings and the passion—motions inside you, and 
have reverence again, and be grateful for life. 


Fantazius Mallare seems to me such a poor, impoverished 
self-conscious specimen. Why should one be self-conscious 
and impoverished when one is young and the dark gods are 
at the gate? 

You'll understand if you want to. 
Otherwise it’s your own affair. 


—D. H. Lawrence. 


Disillusion 


lao) ONCE thought that I had found the saddest man 

yeeg| in all the world. I first saw him at a carnival stand- 
} ing back a little from the surge of the hilarious 
= throng and shaking.his head sadly at the gayety. 
Then I saw him again and again, at weddings, at funerals, 
at parades, at-meetings and. at picnics, and always he was 
standing alone, shaking his head back and forth, melancholy, 
woe-begone, forlorn. I used to wonder what great sorrow 
had come into his life. Perhaps some one he loved dearly had 
deserted him or had died; perhaps he had seen the futility 
of human endeavor in some apocalyptic vision, or some 
terrific cataclysm; perhaps his pessimism was a_ profound 
philosophy reached after years of sombre meditation. Then 
one day I pointed him out to a friend and remarked: 


“That old man is the saddest man in all the world. He 
shakes his head at sorow as well as at joy.” 


My friend looked at me in bewilderment. 
“Why, you damned fool!” he said, “he has got the 
palsy.” 
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In Defense of Professors 


aaa) F WE HAVE seemed waspish in our treatment of 
the Herr Professors in these columns before, dis- 
count most of it. It is only in theory that we 

— despise cowards and poltroons. A martyr, unless 
his cause be one of supreme significance, we consider an ab- 
surd jackass. The American college professor who is honest 
is commonly a candidate for this sort of martyrdom. 


Consider the facts fairly. Let us say for instance that 
we have an intelligent, original, thinker, a man unblinded 
by popular superstition, the kind of man that Nietzsche 
would have called a “tunneller after truth.” With an eye to 
leisure, contact with his peers, a cultural atmosphere, the 
respect of men, he deserts the obscene brawl which goes on 
in the world for the making of money and retires to the quiet 
halls of learning of an American university. 


Surveying the mob of undergraduates who will be in his 
classes, he discovers them to be timorous, conventional, fac- 
similes of the average dunderhead. What do they care for 
abstract beauty, for eternal truth? What they.want is a 
short cut to success, a head-start on the ones who haven’t 
an education. He discovers, in brief, not potential Beeth-. 
ovens, Shelleys and Huxleys but Hoovers, Hardings, Rich- 
ardsons. Faced with the choice of setting up shop as a 
purveyor of soothing, platitudes or being turned out in the 
cold, he very sensibly chooses the former. Being a civilized 
man, he is a thorough-going skeptic and takes little stock 
‘in any so-called eternal truths, even his own. Recognizing 
that the students would have none of his ideas, even if he 
had the courage to give them and that he would be crucified 
for a ridiculous cause, the dissemination of doubtful truths 
to timorous, conventional, facsimiles of the average dundér- 
head, he retires to his ivory tower and his dusty tomes, 
equips himself with pipe and cuspidor and lets fate take 
its course. 


“T have cultivated my hysteria with joy and terror. To- 
day imbecility’s wing fanned me as it. passed.” 


—Charles Baudelaire. 
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The Eternal Flimflam 


re: a HE modern advertiser is conceded to be such a rare 
BB 5 psychologist and such an astute observer of folk 
ose ways that it would be presumptuous to question his 
—<— infallibility. Consequently, when I learn in the 
Saturday Evening Post that millions of people live on Camp- 
bell’s Tomato Soup and that these millions are so particular 
about the preparation of their soup that Mr. Campbell must 
wash every tomato five times in crystal pure running water, 
strain out every trace of skin, seed and core fibre, and leave 
only the smooth delightful tomato puree, I am forced to accept 
the counsel of my peers and believe it. In the light of this 
I have discovered many curious things about the more inti- 
mate life of my fellow country men. 


Tomato soup is not the only prepared food that figures 
largely in the diet of the people. I find that, “for thirty-six 
years housewives of experience have depended upon Pet 
Milk for their daily supply of milk and cream.” Then there 
are millions who depend upon puffffed wheat and puffed 
rice for sustenance. “They mix it with berries, use it like 
nut-meats on ice cream, douse with melted butter and eat 
like peanuts, and serve it in a bowl of milk at night as 
the supreme food.” Children are crazy about cracker sand- 
wiches made of Tak-Hom-a Biscuit. 


But the advertiser has gone farther in his inquiry into 
the daily life of the people than merely getting statistics 
on the number of people who are addicted to the use of 
different kinds of prepared food. One frankly asks, “Is your 
health a liability or an asset?” He says that thousands of 
men and women attain a health and vigor which they thought 
impossible by eating Fleischman’s Yeast. Others have made 
a study of the American man. The weight of evidence shows 
that his chief concern is his clothing, particular his under- 
wear. Advertisers differ as to the exact sort of undercloth- 
ing man wants. One affirms that the whole course of evolu- 
tion has been toward one-button union suits; another confi- 
dently asserts that men have always wanted a knee length, 
sleeveless, loose fitting union suit; while still another points 
out that above all the undergarment must be impervious to 
cold. He has developed just such a garment and demon- 
strates its worth in a photograph of a headless, handless and 
footless man dressed in nothing but a suit of underwear, 
striding through a driving blizzard. 


It apparently is a tradition in America that fathers 
should advise their sons in the matter of other wearing 
apparel for again and again I run across pictures of elderly 
men admonishing their offspring as to the proper selection 
of some article of clothing. One man says, “My boy, I 
have had my clothes made-to-measure by Kahn Tailors for 
thirty years,” and from the complacent look on his face I 
know that he means that his son shall do the same. Another 
illustration shows a father presenting a pair of suspenders 
to his son with the words, “Stop wearing that tight-waisted 
clothing—put on this pair of Presidents and see how quickly 
your abdominal muscles will pull up irito place; reduce their 
fat and regain the strength to perform their functions prop- 
erly.” Added to this I learn that “a young man chooses 
his Stetson for snap and style—his father chooses his for 
Stetson quality.” The advertiser for the Florsheim Shoe 
Company has found a group of men in America who strive 
for the finer things in life and he dubs it “the man who 
cares.” 


The Curtis Publishing.Company has done a little inves- 
tigating itself, resulting in the disclosure that there are 
thousands of men in America who are not averse to earning 
a little extra money in their spare time. Moreover, these 
men do so by securing subscriptions to the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Elwood DeWees of Ohio, for instance, spends an 
hour or so a day gathering subscriptions after an eight-hour 
day in his office. He frankly admits that “the work has 
always been a pleasure,” and adds, cannily, “the extra money 
has also been of great assistance.” The example of Mr. 
David Fleming of Pennsylvania is cited, also. He made 
$100.00: in one month in a town of 3100 population against 
five competitors. 


One advertiser quotes this bit of autobiography which 
throws an interesting ‘side light on American thome life: 
“Tast night I came home with great news—a $60 raise in 
salary! I took the money out of my pocket and. asked 
Marv (his wife,'I judge) to count it. . You should have seen 
her face light up. when she found the extra $60. I think 
she was even more pleased than I was.” 


The advertisers have ferreted out the most intimate 
secrets of the home. I find that nearly every home has two 
erave problems that cloud the otherwise sunny atmosphere— 
the problems of heating and guests. Mr. Davenport of the 
Davenport Bed Makers of America, views the matter very 
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pessimistically: “Tonight, to thousands of homes, will come 
unexpected guests. And in many instances limited room will 
make difficult the problem of providing suitable sleeping 
accommodations.” It would not be out of place here to 
include a warning issued by Mr. Sealy of the Sealy Mat- 
tress Company: “Equip the night with the paraphernalia for 
the utmost sleep. Precious is sleep in these days of strenu- 
ous endeavors. You can’t afford to take chances with it.” 


A cursory survey of the heater advertisements would 
seem to indicate that many homes are unsuitably equipped 
to meet the heating problem, but on closer study I find that 
a number are well provided. I notice a family of three en- 
joying “a piping hot breakfast in a warm, cozy dining room” 
heated by a Sunbeam pipeless furnace. Again, I am cheered 
to read that Garland heaters are preserving the race. A 
delightful protograph is reproduced of a husband and wife 
of Jewell, lowa, who are doubly blessed with a “furnace that 
looks like a phonograph.” An erudite advertiser has gone 
into the background of the problem and asserts that pre- 
historic man loved the friendly warmth of the open fire and 
that this love has come down through the ages, so that the 
“fireplace has remained the heart of the home.” 


Women and children are not neglected in this advertising 
saga. American women seem to be absorbed in vacuum 
cleaners, dust mops, floor varnishes, suitable food for their 
offspring and their personal upkeep. A picture of a very 
comely young woman languidly .pushing a vacuum cleaner 
“across a carpet in an exquisitely furnished drawing room 
proclaims her satisfactidn in the new model Eureka. Another 
well dressed lady is “making her threshold smile” with Mur- 
phy’s varnish. A girl in a pink ball gown has achieved 
beauty and success by the use of Palm Olive Soap. A 
mother has filled “those hungry mouths” very easily by the 
use of the Toledo fireless cooker. One illustration depicts 
a woman slipping off her. shoe in a crowded theater, and 
IT learn from the screed under the picture that the custom 
is universal among those who do not use Jung’s Arch Braces. 


Boys seem to gain alertness and self-reliance by the use 
of the Daisy Air Rifle, while girls safeguard their health 
and that of the race to come by sipping milk through Stone 
Straws. Parenthically, these straws are used in almost all 
schools where milk is served. 


Even the farmer’s life is the subject for an advertise- 
ment. I learn that his life is no longer one of unmitigated 
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toil as in the days of John Greenleaf Whittier. Now “when 
the day’s work is done, the whole family sits at the 
Radiola and enjoys concerts, travelogs, lectures, fashion talks, 
church services, and occasionally even complete vaudeville 
acts and shows.’ 


I have not taken time to add up the millions of people 
included in these advertisements, but I wager that the entire 
population of America and half that of Europe would bal- 
ance the sum. Thus, I think that the advertisers have made 
a fairly exhaustive study of the life and habits of the race. 
Before I die, I hope to place a copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post in a hermetically sealed casket so that, when scholars, 
some four thousand years hence, search the ruins of the 
civilization of the United States, they may find some data 
on our manner of life. 


“Enter Madame” 


Enter Madame Medea Radzina, late of the ,Moscow Art 
Theatre. Her critics say that she becomes harsh and shrill 
in her emotional scenes. But is she not playing the part of 
a highly strung, much pampered diva in “Enter Madame?” 
Does she not enter into the part with more insight than our 
American actresses, unschooled in the continental manner of 
acting? Is not this exactly the way such a woman would 
behave in similar, circumstances? Prima donnas are seldom 
born to the purple. Their mamas have been heard of with 
a bottle of gin in-one hand, the wash tub before them, treat- 
ing their husbands, with appropriate gestures, to honeyed 
words in the vernacular. 

Are our audiences so accustomed to the afraid-to-be- 
vulgar type that they shun “scenes” even when they are 
indigenous to’ the character of the heroine? 


* 

This fine actress. who has both training and that inborn 
grace which cannot be acquired, made her first appearance 
in America on the Wheeler Hall stage of the University of 


California. In introducing her, Sam Hume, the director of 
the San Francisco Stage Guild, again makes us his debtor. 


Inspiration is the immaculate conception applied to art. 
It seeks to account for unusual mental offspring by implying 
a psychic meeting with some unregenerate arch-angel. 
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Wages of Sin 
I 


ESPITE the aenemic resolution of confidence voted 
by the Academic Senate on the occasion of Dr. Bar- 
rows’ resignation as president of the university, any 
half-informed student knew that many members of 

that cadaverous body had been wearing the bonnet rouge 
ever since Dr. Barrows was elected chief intelligentsia. It 
was hard for them to accept as their superior, one whom 
they had been accustomed to look upon as an equal. Natur- 
ally enough, they were unwilling to take orders from him— 
not only were they unwilling, but they did not. There was 
no effort to assist the new president in carrying out his 
administrative policies. Many men worked against him, 

actively. The lip-service of the campus whispered that a 
group of anti-Barrows constituents gathered frequently in the 
musty rooms of the Faculty Club, and that these sansculottes 
loudly guffawed when the administration seemed a trifle 


muddled. 


Tittle-tattle has it that the erudite philosopher, Herr 
So-and-So, chairman of his department, was one of this 
group, and even the cow-college, as we crude, uncultured 
people facetiously dub it, had a representative in one whose 
field was supposed to be limited to plant nutrition, Professor 
Yan-Yan; and another was Mr. Semitic Professor Arf-Arf, 
chairman of his department. 


Of course, lacking the finesse of a professor of manure- 
ology, the dashing gentility of a teacher of semetic, and the 
punctilio of a conoscente, Dr. Barrows was sadly out of place. 
He could not qualify. These intellectual macaronis, with 
others of course, delighted in picking Dr. Barrows’ brains. 

“My dear fellow,” said one, “Fawncy if you can, a prest- 
dent of a university saying ‘awlmaw mawter,’ instead of 
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‘alma mayter’. 


Pe 


Far, far away from the ken of the students, the almighty 
Board of Regents, rulers of Heavens and the University, 
convene. Few students have seen even one of this august 
body. Mr. Fee-faw-Fum, A. B., and member of the Board 
until 1934, occupies, it is said, a position of exquisite droll- 
ery. Whenever anything from the office of the President of 
the University is presented to the Board, Mr. Fee-faw-Fum 
puts his fingers to his nose, smiles amiably, and says politely, 
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“T beg pardon, but I am a bit deaf.” 
III. 

Creaking and groaning like Don Quixote’s windmill, the 
administrative departments of the University grind on. Mr. 
Coo-Coo, whom the students regard as a miserable, crabbed 
old dunderhead, has for his chief delight in life, the dictation, 
in precise, crisp, long, involved sentences, of academic min- 
utes. He just loves it. He is to be found in the office of 
the Recorder of Faculties, and is considered one of the annoy- 
ances of life. 

Mr. Um-Boom is the Comptroller, sometimes rudely 
called the “Controller.” He is particularly useful when the 
Legislature is in session, as he has a way about him that 
gets the delegates from up state. But, withal, he is a good 
fellow. 

EV, 

And so, Dr. Barrows inherited a frayed, moth-eaten 
administrative sofa, the springs of which squeaked, and the 
carved mahogany legs of which wobbled whenever he at- 
tempted to sit down. Opposing him on one side was a 
group of reactionary faculty men, sneering at him from the 
other were, (or is it “was’’) others. And so, between them, 
the President resigned. We can say, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Yoshi Kuno, “Poor, poor fellow!” 


Whoever or whatever the new president may be, whether 
Suzallo of Washington or, Merriam of- Carnegie, let us all 
bow our heads in prayer and say, “God preserve him from 
the shallow profundities of these intellectual prigs.” 

Anonymous. 


Carnival 


ONFETTI leaves a trail of colored spots across the 
carpet as I toss my trousers into a corfter and. un- 
aa button my shirt. Savagely I kick my shoes, dusty 
= and scuffed, out o fmy way as I stagger to the 
bathroom. My B. NV. D.’s slither softly to the floor and I 
step gingerly out of them as I open the medicine closet and 
remove a bottle, a tumbler and a spoon, My eyes are dark, 
dissipated embers sputtering in the stagnant greenish pool of 
my haggard face. They stare at me from the mirror madly 
as I unscrew the bottle and insert the spoon. ... Painted 
Jesus! The Sal-hepatica bottle is empty! 
. —Willard Wigginton. 
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Education and the Creative Impulse 


eae | HERE are two purposes in education: to educate 
VZAEN| 2nd to inspire. Pedagogy is the science of educa- 
tion; there is no science of inspiration, and scarcely 
any practice of it, and yet, of the two, it is only the 
latter that makes men, events, races and historical moments 
noteworthy. For, while the process of education is the assimi- 
lation of facts, that of inspiration is the employment of facts 
to evolve further facts; it is, in short, creative. 

_ All our. pedagogical books—or almost all—ignore the 
necessity of creativeness in the’ school, be it kindergarten, 
high school, or college. Your grade teacher wants her facts 
returned to. her, your professor demands that his facts be 
returned to him. It is argued, quite reasonably, that the 
student has no facts available, hence his contribution must 
be nil. He is, we will say, a plot of ground into which the 
careful husbandman drops a precious kernel of wisdom, 
waters, cultivates—and lo! cometh fruit and flower there- 
from. 

Eh, well. They once tried to teach me to draw cups 
and saucers in perspective and I found it damnable labor. 
Yet now I call to witness many an admired work of the 
moderns wherein the prespectives are as whimsical as the 
numbers of the Chauve Souris. 

_ Once a small lad showed me a design for a rug or a 
wallpaper or something whose unit motiv was a round “O” 
surmounted by a triangle, and over all, a diamond-shaped 
quadri-lateral. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Tt is a cup and a button and the Eye of God.” 

“What?” 

“That down there is a button. You know, God sees but- 
tons.” 

“Ouite true.” 

“And he sees cups.” 

E PoViest: 
ae “ ‘Well, and that up there is the Eye of God, seeing 
a cup and a button.” ; 

There was the making of an artist! 

G. W. Cronyn. 


“A scholar is a deadly creature who studies and pub- 
lishes on principle everything that is fundamentally 
uninteresting.”—Anatole France. 
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Radical Youth 


In the theory that the youth of America are an icono- 
clastic, revolutionary lot, we take no stock. The truth 
seems to be that they are actually the most conservative 
people in Christendom. If by some chance, California should 
secure the services of some conspicuously talented and 
original man, some Bertrand Russel, John Dewey, Joel 
Spingarn, James Harvey Robinson, George Santayana, the 
youth of the university, the radical undergraduates, would 
be the first to turn the mover to the polizei for Some casual 
heterodoxy such as any first rate man would disseminate. 
And a Frank Harris; or an Upton Sinclair or a Romain Rol- 
land, would probably be tarred and feathered. 


This instinct of youth, we believe to be perfectly 
sound. Fearless seekers after truth, radicals, i.e. searchers 
to the roots of things, are not wanted. What they want 
are caressive platitudes, reassuring dialectics. That is also 
what they deserve and what they get. 


Pedagogy—A neo-scientific process by which the obvious 
is made blatant. 


He sat in a half-dark room. The table was littered with 
paper, cigaret stubs and remnants of a meager breakfast. 
The acrid smell of stagnant smoke hung in the air, giving 
the room an air of a tomb. As he ran his cadaverous fingers 
through his matted hair the light glinted on his sallow 
cheeks. He cursed through his clenched teeth. ‘Damn 
everything. I hate everybody on earth. Why shbtuld I be 
forced to write night and day while others are riding about 
in Locomobiles? Curse them all. But I must write to live.” 
So he turned to his typewriter and wrote “A Thought for 
Today” for the Zenith “Enterprise.” 


This was the thought: “We should struggle each day, 
to make our fellow men just a wee bit happier. By being 
happy ourselves we can make them happy, too.” 


Sancho Cornwell. 
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A Prayer 


God, Who art said to be in Heaven, 

(And Heaven, Thou say’st, within me lies) 
Until Thy will is done in Heaven 

Keep me this side of Paradise. 


Deliver me from good and evil 

(As Nietzsche said.) And spare Thy rod. 
Forgive my picayune transgressions, 

Revenge is very silly, God. 


And finally, Almighty Father, 
Until such time as I am dead, 
Grant me the kingdom, power and glory, 


And Thou may’st keep the daily bread. Amen. 
Rolfe Humphries. 
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Apocalypse 


Far out at sea, just where the sun dips in, a curious 
animal, in some things like a horse, paces back and forth 
on the surge, and oft he tosses his head and emits a wild, 
hollow laugh which rattles in ‘ever-increasing crescendo until 
it breaks against the brazen sky. Soon he will come racing 
down the golden path of the setting sun and his metallic 
laugh will have no note of joy in it, and those ‘who hear it 
will tremble and grow deathly pale. The earth will split 
in twain down to the depths of Hell and'the damned will 
join in the cosmic crackle of the laughter. Higher and 
wilder will grow the sound, rolling up through the valley of 
the Shadow of Death and beating against the gates of 
Heaven, and God will hear it and slink behind his throne, 
trembling as he has made his puppets tremble! 


The Releasing of Jurgen 


The case of Robert Mac Bride, publisher, versus the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, has been 
decided, by the New York courts, in favor of the publisher 
and James Branch Cabell’s masterpiece, “Jurgen,” has been 
released for sale again after four years. 


For four years this superb and beautiful book has been 
suppressed as indecent. Surely one of the, most ridiculous 
of a long list of ridiculous things that Sumner and his society 
have done. This mordantly ironic, strange and hauntingly 
poetic novel, the magnum opus of the finest literary artist 
in America, is one of the finest things, judged as a work of 
art, in the whole range of American literature. The fact that 
the courts have allowed it to be mauled over for four years 
by those old blue-noses is an indictment of the American 
concept of justice. 


The professor is little better than a small boy who 
wants to see a football game—both would sell their souls for 
a seat in the sun. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The LAUGHING HORSE takes no editorial responsibility for the’ opinions 
voiced in communications, but prints those only which “it considers int*insical- 
ly worth reading. -i- -:- -i- -:- -!- -i- 


Editorial Note: We consider ourselves particularly for- 
tunate in printing as a first communication to this depart- 
ment a delightful letter from Mr. Roy Chanslor couched in 
his characteristically whimsical manner, a manner reminie- 
cent of Charles Lamb, or, perhaps, Pliny, the Younger. 


THE TENACITY CASE 
To the Editors of The Laughing Horse: 


The Better Films Committee of Berkeley, the University 
Mothers’ Club, the College Women’s Club and the Board of 
Regents of the University of California have written them- 
selves down as ignorant, narrow-minded Philistines by their 
action in barring Charles Vildac’s play, “S. S. Tenacity” 
from the campus. 


Anyone who can see, in this delicate, poignant play, 
nothing but a coarse treatise on the technique of seduction, 
nothing but a “shocking, lewd, obscene play,” proves himself 
not only an aesthetic child of fourteen but a person of un- 
healthy mind. The person who sees in “S. S. Tenacity” only 
a vulgar animal affair between a waitress and a man stamps 
himself as one unfit to pass judgment on any work of the 
imagination. 

The suppression of this play and the indictment of 
Robert Sproul that although “the playlet is doubtless an 
artistic piece of writing and an excellent bit of drama it is 
altogether too raw for the tender undergraduate,” is an insult 
to Charles Vildrac, the brilliant French dramatist, to Sidney 
Coe Howard, an alumnus of the University of California and 
the playwright who translated the play, and to Sam Hume, 
director of the Greek Theatre and the San Francisco Stage 
Guild, and one of the ablest artists of the theatre in America. 


Though I shall doubtless be set down as a hireling of 
the director of the Greek Theatre and the San Francisco 
Stage Guild, I should like to ask the students of the Univer- 
sity of California and the people of Berkeley if they realize 
that they have had, in the plays produced in Wheeler Hall 
under the direction of Mr. Hume and Mr. Pichel, the most 
notable series of productions that any theatre in America can 
boast of in the same length of time? I should like to ask 
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further, if they realize that this play, which has been dis- 
missed as corrupting and disgustingly obscene, is a play 
which is esteemed by most of the better dramatic critics of 
the country and by every intelligent student of the drama 
and the theatre? That Andre Ferrier and his excellent com- 
pany of French players had been asked by the French Club 
of the University to give the play on the campus and that 
Professor Regis Michaud has called this play, “one of the 
cleanest, most interesting and human plays in modern liter- 
ature” and a “great moral tragedy, a great play?” 

Do the students of the University of California and the 
people of Berkeley want to force the Wheeler Hall Produc- 
tions down to the level of the fourth-rate stock on tap in San 
Francisco and Oakland or out of business altogether? Are 
the Board of Regents of the largest University on the face 
of the earth going to allow themselves to be used in this 
manner by meddling and unofficial organizations of women, 
who know nothing whatever of the art of the theatre or the 
art of anything else? Is my original and often voiced con- 
tention that the students of this University and this city do 
not deserve the opportunity to hear good music and see good 
plays true? Are the cultural and artistic activities of the 
University of California going to continue to be dominated 
by a pack of filth-snouters who can see nothing but nastiness 
in any work of art aimed at people whose sophistication is 
supposed to be slightly superior at least to that of an intel- 
lectual backwoodsman? Well? ; 

R. E. Chanslor. 


WILD WORDS 


There is at least one woman in Berkeley who hasn’t. 
her ears cocked for scandal. It is said at the €oop that 
while a certain notorious play was being presented, she 
called at Miss Ball’s office and said she wanted tickets to 
that exceptionally fine bird display at Wheeler Hall, as she 
wanted to take the children! 


Finis 


